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had been carried to such perfection that the finest British artists
of these times can do nothing but copy and repeat what was ac-
complished so many ages ago by the people of another nation.
Pliny, in his description of his Tuscan villa, speaks of some
of his trees having been cut into letters and the forms of
animals, and of others placed in such regular order that they
reminded the spectator of files of soldiers.* The Dutch
therefore should not bear all the odium of the topi-
ary style of gardening which they are said to have intro-
duced into England and other countries of Europe. They
were not the first sinners against natural taste.

The Hindus are very fond of formally cut hedges and
trimmed trees. All sorts of verdant hedges are in some degree
objectionable in a hot moist country, rife with deadly vermin.
I would recommend ornamental iron railings or neatly cut and
well painted wooden pales, as more airy, light, and cheerful, and
less favorable to snakes and centipedes.

This is the finest country in the world for making gardens
speedily, In the rainy season vegetation springs up at once, as
at the stroke of an Enchanter's wand. The Landscape gardeners
in England used to grieve that they could hardly expect to live
long enough to see the effect of their designs, Such artists
would have less reason, to grieve on that account in this
country. Indeed even in England, the source of uneasiness
alluded to, is now removed. " The deliberation with which trees"
grow," wrote Horace Walpole, in a letter to a friend," is extremely
inconvenient to my natural impatience. I lament living in so bar-
barous an age when we are come to so little perfection in gardening.

* Pope in his well-known paper in the Guardian complains that a citizen
is no sooner proprietor of a couple of yews but he entertains thoughts ol
erecting them into giants, like those of GuildhalL "I know an eminent
cook," continues the writer, ." who beautified his country seat with a
coronation dinner in greens; where you see the Champion flourishing ou
horseback at one end of the table and the Queen in perpetual youth at
the other."

When the desire to subject nature to art had been carried to the ludicrous
extravagances so well satirized by Pope, men rushed into an opposite extreme,
Uvedale Price in his first rage for nature and horror of art, destroyed a
venerable old garden that should have been respected for its antiquity, if for
nothing else. He lived to repent his rashness and honestly to record that
repentance. Coleridge, observed to John Sterling, that C( we have gone too
far in destroying the old style of gardens and parks." " The great thing-
in landscape gardening" he continued " is to discover whether the scenery
is such that the country seems to belong to man or man to the country."